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the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 


tae Unrrep States, but the Co 
HAS POWER To 6 © CoMMANDER or THE ARMY, 


that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
Crvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
oa Conaness extend to interference with the institution of 

very, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH rr CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirs, from a claim of indemnity for slaves ae or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
@ foreign power, . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cr. y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, ac- 
CORDING TO.TRE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J. Q. ApaMs, 
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Refuge of Oppression. 





A BUMPUS IN TOPHET! 

Norta RipGEVILLE, (Ohio,) Jan. 27. 
Sin—I send you the following 
jeaf in history which I think has 
hlished. Should you think them 
Crisis, you will please give 


fox. § Mepary: 
nes comprising a 
npver yet been pat 
worthy a place in The 
bem an insertion -— 
Come, gentle Muse, and touch a strain ; 
Twill echo back the sound again; 
fn scenes that passed we now must dwell, 
When Old John Brown arrived in hell. 


When Pluto heard Old Brown was hung, 
(id Tophet with hosannas rung : 

For well they knew the lying thief 

Would make for them an honored chief. 


Brown to receive they did prepare, 
i » joy hare ; 
All eager in the Joy tos “ 
(iid Satan from his throne came down, 
And lett his seat for old John Brown. 


Not long, indeed, for him they wait, 

For soon he thandered at the gate :— 
“Come int” said Pluto, “ quickly come, 
You're weleome to your fiery home !”’ 


Three cheers rolled forth in accents brief, 
Ty hail the Abolition chief ! 

Ud John chim’d in, and thanked: the Fates 
He'd safely passed the pearly gates. 


While Arnold held him by the hand, 
Old Satan took the Speaker’s stand— 
“Silence!” cried he; “ now, all sit down, 
And hear me welcome brother Brown ;— 


“You're welcome, John, to your reward ; 
You've cheated Riddle and the Lord ; 
Though pearly gates wide open flew, 

They did not catch my servant true. 


“ As oft you've murdered, lied and stole, 
I¢did rejoice my burning soul ; 

You've run your length in earth’s career, 
And we are pleased to see you here. 


“You'll take your seat at my left hand— 
Why Ido this you'll understand ; 

Be not surprised when I tell you 

Old Abraham is coming too ! 


“There on my right, that vacant chair 
Long since for him I did prepare ; 

And soon 1 know that he will come— 
His earthly race is almost run. 


“John at my left, Abe at my right, 
We'll give the heavenly hosts a sight ; 
A triune group we then shall be— 
Yes, three in one, and one in thrve. 


“Abe's Cabinet, 'tis very true, 

Will soon knock here as loud as you ; 
In short, the negroizing clan 

Are travelling here unto a man. 


“] shall nt most long and loud, 
‘Gainst taking in the motley crowd ; 

For well L know they’d me dethrone, 
And swear that Tophet was their own. 


“Let Sumner, Stevens, and their host, 
When they on earth give up the ghost, 
Unto a lower hell appear ; 

We have no room for them up here. 


“The Clergy, too, I much do fear, 
Attraction’s law will draw them here; 

Their earthly teachings, though I tell, 

Are doctrines long since preached in hell ! 


“They, too, must find a lower home, 
For hither sure they shall not come; 
We're crowded now in every spot, 
Save here and there a vacant Jot. 


“These I've reserved through all our fights, 
For those who have pre-emption rights ; 

That corner lot 's for Backbone Tod, a 
A renegade accursed of God. 


oie traitor here from his own place 
_ View the scenes at Fortress Chase ; 
. ugh at the woes of his old friends, 

iit his cursed life in horror ends. 


There's other traitors I could tell— 
} ¥ are too mean to come to h—Il! 
“let each go, and hunt his hole, 

*F greenbacks here won’t pay their toll! 


* And now, O John, on earth oppress’d, 
rime With us a welcome guest; 
e earth you played your part full well, 
onow with us forever dwell!” 
P. Grimes. 


FAREWELL TO BEECHER. 
Tuxe—" Jeanette and Jeannot.” 
You are 


‘are going far away, 

ae ‘way from the nigger folks ; 

* Ye no one left but Cheever now 
° ocr white breth’ren to coax 

han abolition scheme 

i atalgamation dire, 

= v¢ preaches from his pulpit’s height 

( 





"4 true Ciceronean fire. 


It bis be ‘eg is lost 
“0 Sew York’s ari i 
¥ A ork’s arid soil ; 
Ht Practnie the niggers’ usefulness 
We're 2 cotton fields they toil. 
hans too, to hear 
Sometimes they’ ; 
ie es they're misused ; 
ty our daughte blacks 
We'd rather be saeea" - 


( Repeat.) 


““tever you may 


Y £0, 
ring aly Wish that you had taken 
ats Manse Beecher Stowe. (“ Yes,” repeat.) 

Thar set, “Orshipper 
Wi Mbid Republican, 
* second preacher Beecher 
ad been a man. 

» Teverend parson 
Does Har t® FOU telus true, 

And ane jays tlk in Greek 
ie eet stockings blue? 
And wha} talk in Greek, 

* her stockings’ hue? 


| happy 
Wha: "e shall bear often 
t You've done and said: 
etters to some paper 


I PAY you 
hope a strong pA 


mn nal zou o'er the waters waft, 
You hang CUS nction to your sout”— 
ta ne the draft.) (“ Yes,” repeat.) 
Do ie the New Yorkers , 
au tenets despi 
Oh? Jour 


Or, still better, William Seward, 
~ Vd keep such men-as you at home, 

Nor let them go abroad. 

For, if preachers will leave the Gospel, 
And in politics take delight, 

Why, then, they that made the quarrel 
Should be the only ones to fight; 

Yes, Beecher, and Cheever, and all the crew 
Should be the only ones to fight. 


By rights I ought to finish; 
But a question I'd like to ask; 
And I pray you, sporting Beecher, 
Your feelings to unmask : 
’Tis true, I have no right 
Thus to interrogate you ; 
(For in your church I do not own 
Nor even rent a pew.) (‘ No,” repeat.) 


I never sent you tea, 
Nor anything nice to eat ; 

And never worked you slippers gay 
To decorate your feet ; 

But some men do declare, 
And I believe they ’re right, 

That you’ve steered your bark to England’s isle 
To see the Heenan fight; 

Yes, you’ve thrown the black man overboard 
To see the Heenan fight. 


—New York Herald. 


Selections. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
Letter to Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Seeretary of State. 





BY ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
{Concluded. } 


The ninth section of an Act of Congress, commonly 
called the “ Confiscation Act,” approved July 17, 
1862, reads thus : 


“That all slaves of persons who shall! hereafter be 
engaged in rebellion against the government of the 
United States, or who shall give aid or comfort there- 
to, escaping from such persons and taking refuge with- 
in the lines of the army ; and all slaves captured from 
such persons or deserted by them, and coming under 
the control of the government of the United States ; 
and all slaves of such persons found or being within any 

lace occupied by rebel forces, and afterwards occupied by 
Sorces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of 
war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, and 
not again held as slaves.” 


By the decision of the Supreme Court, already 
cited, all the inhabitants of the insarrectionary States 
are, in law, persons “ engaged in rebellion.” There- 
fore, all refugee slaves from insurectionary States 
are, by this statute, declared free. 

Further: as all the insurrectionary States have 
been “ occupied by rebel forces,” and as we may 
reasonably conclude that, if we prevail against the 
South, all these States not already “ occupied by 
forces of the United States” will hereatger be so oc- 
cupied, it follows that, by the operation of this law, 
all the slaves in the insurrectionary States, even if 
no Emancipation proclamation had ever been issued, 
would, before the end of the war, have probably 
been entitled to freedom, 

Strictly in the spirit of the above statute, and 
going only so far beyond it as to declare slaves in 
portions of the insurrectionary States not yet “ oc- 
cupied by forces of the United States,” to be free in 
advance of such occupation, has been the President’s 
action in the premises. Let us glance at that action. 

On the 25th of July, 1862, the President, in pur- 
suance of the act just quoted, issued a proclamation 
warning all insurgents to return to their allegiance 
within sixty days, on pain of certain forfeitures and 
seizures. 

This warning proved ineffectual; the President, 
when the sixty days notice had expired, issued a 
second proclamation declaring that the slaves held 
within any State which, on the Ist of January then 

ling, should still be in rebellion against the 
United States, “shall be then, thenceforward and 
forever free.” 

On the Ist of January, 1863, “ by virtue of the 
power in him vested as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States,” he declared 
certain States, namely, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, Virginia—certain parishes in 
Louisiana and certain counties in Virginia excepted 
—to be then in rebellion against the United States ; 
and he further declared that all slaves in the said 
ten States, with the exceptions aforesaid, “ are, and 
henceforward shall be, free.” 

Were these proclamations legal ? Had the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the Uni- 
ted States the right to issue them ? 

Our Supreme Court, in the decision already al- 
luded to, thus endorses a well-known law of war: 
“ The right of one belligerent not only to coerce the 
other by direct force, but also to cripple his resour- 
ces by the seizure or destraction of his property, is 
a necessary result of a state of war.” (Cases cited. 
“ Claimants of schooners Brilliant,” etc.) Or, as 
Vattel has it: “ We havea right to deprive our 
enemy of his possessions, of everything which may 
augment his strength and enable him to make war.” 
(Vattel’s “ Law of Nations,” Book iii., sec. 161.) 

Such seizure or destruction must, of course, take 
place through the proper military authority. Nor 
are we to harm an enemy from malice or revenge, 
but only se far as is “ necessary for self-defence and 
reasonable security for the time to come.” (Work 
cited. Book iii, see. 201.) 

Humanity bids us respect the private property of 
non-combatants. It is barbarous to burn or pillage 
dwellings, to lay waste farms, to destroy public edi- 
fices not military. But if property of an enemy be 
of a dangerous character, so that its existence im- 

rils the success of the war, or if it be such as has 

n, or may be, used with effect against us, to pro- 
long the war, we violate the clearest dictates of pru- 
dence if we neglect any opportunity to deprive the 
enemy of it. us of ammunition, of quartermaster’s 
and commissary stores. Thus, also, of forts, en- 
trenchments, and the like. Let us apply these prin- 
ciples in the present case. ; 

Certain of our public enemies, with the same 
rights (and no otber) as alien enemies have, held on 
the first day of January last, within the above named 
insurrectionary States, claims to the service or labor 
for life of some three million S. 

This class of claims is, beyond all else, such prop- 
erty as imperils military success, such as “ augments 
the enemy's strength,” such as “ enables him to make 
war,” nay, gives him aid on a scale so vast, that 
without it the war would already, in all reasonable 

robability, have been brought to a close. It is not, 
indeed, quartermaster and commissary stores, but it 
is that which supplies both. It is not forts or en- 
trenchments, but it serves to build the one and throw 
up the other. We cannot more effectually “ cripple 
the resources” of the enemy than by destroying it. 

Nor is this all. The dangerous character of this 
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roperty is attested by the enemy himself. He ac- 
geo k hw that Jefferson prophesied truly when he 
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redicted that this was the rock on which the old 

Jnion would split. ‘The owners of these claims 
themselves declare them to have been the immediate 
cause of the war. What chance have we of domes- 
tic tranquillity while they exist ? There is—in the 
nature of things there can be—no security for peace 
or loyalty from a slave State. 

Does international law exempt such claims from 
seizure? Are they not to be reckoned as part of 
an enemy’s property? Vattel expressly tells us: 
“ Among the things belonging to the enemy are like- 
wise incorporeal things—all his rights, claims and 
debts.” (Vattel’s “Law of Nations,” Book iii., 
sec. 77.) 

Therefore the Confiscation Act, including its ninth 
section, already quoted, is in strict accordance with 
the laws of war. 

Therefore, too, our Commander-in-Chief was in 
his right when he took and canceled the claims to 
service and labor in the insurrectionary States. 
The law of nations sanctions the Emancipation pro- 
clamation. By that instrument three millions of 
slaves were legally set free. The deed is done ; 
righteously, lawfully done. It is trne that many of 
these people are working as slaves still ; but, in the 
eye of the law, they are freemen. Our own right 
to freedom is not better than theirs. 

This deed, demanded alike by prudence and jus- 
tive, forms an era in our national history. It severed 
the past from the future. It substantially changed, 
of necessity, the policy of the government. In the 
early stage of the war, Congress proposed, and the 
majority of the nation expected, as the issue of this 
contest, a mere rehabilitation, with Southern laws 
and Southern institutions re-acknowledged in their 
pristine form. Again and again warning was given, 
and the return of the insurgents to their loyal duty 
on these conditions was urged upon them. But 
their hearts were hardened, and they would not. 
By their obstinate perversity they closed the door 
against themselves. They persevered in their con- 
spiracy against public law until Emancipation be- 
came an imperative measure of self-defence. Let us 
not take credit to ourselves for generous philanthro- 
py: The South, reckless and blind, was the un- 
witting agent of human liberty. And thus, in the 
providence of God, the very effort, by armed trea- 
son, to perpetuate an abuse has been the means of 
effecting its eradication. 

That which might have been can no longer be. 
When politicians talk now of reconstruction, with 
the “ peculiar institution” of the South left intact, 
the words are nothing else but a mischievous mysti- 
fication. If the South conquer, she may, by superior 
force, hold as slaves the negroes who shal! remain to 
her, tltough by our laws they are free. But for us, 
there is no longer a peculiar institution in any of 
the insurrectionary States to be left intact. We can 
build up anew that peculiar institution ; not legally, 
it is very true, for neither the President, nor Con- 
gress, nor any judicial tribunal in the land, has any 
more authority to consign a freeman to slavery than 
they have to hang him without crime or trial; but 
we may build it up, if we have power enough, or 
connive at it, if we are shameless enough ; just as a 
highwayman may seize a purse, or a burglar carry 
off a basket of silver-ware. 

Whether, when we shall have suffered vanquished 
treason to dictate her own terms; whether, when 
we shall have stooped to purchase—not peace, for 
God’s best blessing cannot be so purchased—but a 
worthless truce, as brief as. treacherous—by an act 
of usurpation that assumes to assign away the liber- 
ties of three million of free people ; whether, when 
we shall have done this great thing, we shall have 
any right to set up for more honest or more virtuous 
than the felon-trader who makes a midnight descent 
on the Congo coast, and steals thence three or four 
hundred wretches to crowd the hold of his slave-ship, 
that will be a question to be settled, at our leisure, 
with our own consciences. 

“ The way of the transgressor is hard.” It is bet- 
ter to lose fortune than fair fame ; and national dis- 
grace is worse than national disaster. A convict, 
where he is known and remembered as such, may, 
because of the stain that attaches to him, toil faith- 
fully through half a lifetime, ere men take him 
again by the hand. And a people, stamped by their 
own public records ag lawless and forsworn, may 
travel a long and a weary road—a reproach, the 
while, and a by-word among nations—ere they can 
take their stand, once more, among the civilized 
powers of the earth. 

Assuming, what seems probable, that we shall re- 
main victors in this war, suffer me, in conclusion, 
briefly to group together the main positions that 
have been advanced. 

The inhabitants of the insurrectionary States 
have, at present, no constitutional right to elect a 
member to Congress. 

We, the inhabitants of the non-insurrectionary 
States, may, by law, restore to them that right ; and 
with us it rests to decide upon what conditions it 
shall be restored. 

The preliminary condition ought to be some sufli- 
cient guaranty that the Emancipation proclamation 
shall never be repudiated, and that the institution 
of slavery shall never again, in any part of the in- 
surrectionary territory, be revived. 

Our own national faith, already pledged before 
the world to three million of suffering people, de- 
mands this. The law of nations permits and enjoins 
it. We had a right, by that law, to destroy slave- 
property belonging to a public enemy. It was a 
national duty to destroy rty so dangerous, in 
order to render that enemy “ incapable of doing 
mischief with the same ease in future.” 

We offended against no principle of humanity in 
destroying this property ; in other words, in cancel- 
ling life-long claims to service or labor. The inhu- 
manity would have been to refrain from cancelling 
them. 

Nor do we actually harm the slave-claimant by 
cancelling hisclaims. In point of fact it is greatly to 
his advantage, socially and pecuniarily, to be with- 
out them. Are we impertinently interfering in bis 
business—arrogantly and merceesy” assuming to 
judge what is best for him—when we determine 
this? Not at all. The business is emphatically our 
own: for it intimately concerns our national safety. 
In deciding it as we see fit, there is neither impro- 
priety nor arrogance, but proper precaution and 
prudent foresight. If he had refrained from levying 
war against his government, he would have had the 
undoubted right to judge and to act in this affair. 
As it is, he has lost it; and we have now the right 
and the power to decide the matter; not he. 

Before the vacant chairs in Congress are filled, 
let us make the decision. Failing in this high duty, 
we sacrifice at once the public honor and the public 
safety. 

New York, Aug. 27, 1863. 
_ ~<e 

> The demand for the labor of contrabands by 
the farmers of the Northwest largely exceeds the 
present supply. Very few contrabands have arrived 
at St. Louis lately, and the negro regiment business 
on the Mississippi river interferes with the accession 











of many able-bodied negroes to the laboring popula- 


tion of the Northwest. 


-the organization of black troops. 





A PRIVATE’S LETTER FROM THE ARMY, 


There are, 1 believe, somewhat over three hun- 
dred thousand stout negro slaves in the rebellious 
States, who are eager and anxious to give all their 
help to the Republic as soldiers. Shall we take 
them into the ranks, and bid them charge upon the 
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SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 
AT THE STATE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, IN WORCESTER, 
MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1863, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
—lI came here to-day to meet many old friends whom 
was accustomed to meet in other days in conven- 


lines of Jeff. Davis's armies, or shall we drive them | tion, and to-day I have had the pleasure I shall not 
back when they come to our lines, and declare that | 800n forget, of taking many of those old friends by 
we will perish before we will accept their assistance ? | the hand. I am glad to be here to-day to look into 

But, as many professedly loyal men deny that | the faces of the men before me who hold in their 
negro soldiers could be serviceable, iet us briefly hands the political destinies of old Massachusetts. 


inquire whether or not such troops would be an ele- 
ment of national strength. The first objection is, 
that they are an inferior race, and hence it would 
be inhuman to use them. They certainly are not 
inferior to the white man in physical power, or in 
readiness to submit to discipline; and these points 
constitute the valuable common soldier. Nor is the 
objection of inhumanity more valid, for the most po- 
lite and humane nations have set numerous prece- 
dents for the employment of them as soldiers: Great 
Britain employed them during the Revolutionary 
war, General Washington did the same, and the 
legislatures of many of the colonies made provisions 
for their enlistment; Spain employs negro troops ; 
Napoleon not only employs negro troops, but keeps 
an African guard as an Imperial Body Guard to 
the Prince in his rides through the streets of Paris. 
The rebels are estopped from objecting to their em- 
wee by the Government on the ground of in- 
wumanity, for they raised regiments of negroes in 
New Orleans at the commencement of the rebellion, 
and disbanded them only when they found reason 
to suspect their sympathy for the cause of the Union; 
and no doubt you are familiar with the fact, that 
the rebel vigilance committee of Memphis called for 
General Jackson, 
whose sagacity and practical good sense, as well as 
patriotism, none will question, called for black troops 
during the war of 1812, and used them victoriously. 

If this question is to be settled by precedent, it is 
already settled. But suppose it was a new ques- 
tion—its solution need not be difficult, if we discard 
prejudice, and examine it in the light of common 
sense, without any help from precedent at all. | 
There is no reason why a negro should not make 
an effective soldier. He is human, and possesses 
all the physical endowments, at least, of a man. 
Grant him to be oppressed and degraded, both po- 
litically and socially, this is far from disproving chat 
he possesses good soldierly qualities. To plana fight 
requires intellect, but to Mo the fighting requires 
physical power and discipline. We all know that 
the negro, habituated all his life to out-door labor, 
possesses good physical powers; and we know, too, 
that his training from his infancy tends to make 
him an easy subject of discipline. I do not deny 
that high moral and mental! cultivation is of advan- 
tage to its possessor in every walk of life, but it is 
also true that many brave and distinguished soldiers 
never enjoyed this advantage. The rebe! soldiers 
fight well, and yet the training of the great mass of 
them has been in no respects better than that of the 
most ignorant slaves. An experienced officer would 
hardly go to the offices of professional men, or to 
college halls and lyceums, or to the parlors of fash- 
ionable society, to procure the best fighters. He 
would much prefer obtaining recruits among miners, 
woodsmen and boatmen, who possess powerful phys- 
ical developments, and who would not be laid on the 
shelf after a few hours’ hard fighting. Negroes are 
men, with the same passions that white men possess, 
and, like them, will fight when — by sufficient 
motives. They fight furiously when engaged with 
ove another, with all the terrors of certain death 
before them, and with no hope of escape whatever. 
The criminal records of the Slave States attest the 
fact that they not unfrequently turn upon their mas- 
ters. So great, in fact, is the fear of insurrection in 
these States, that, in Virginia, old John Brown, 
with a band of only twenty negroes, threw the whole 
State into a ferment of excitement and terror for 
the space of near six months; and the whole South 
stood aghast at the thought that this raid of an old 
gray-haired enthusiast was the portentous shadow 
of a coming event! To repress the passions of slaves 
and terrify them into submission, the States not only 
forbade them the use of arms, but adopted a distinct 
code for their punishment, remarkable for its cruelty 
and _bloodthirstiness, If the slave were the spirit- 
less, timid being that Butternuts at home would 
persuade us he is, no such laws would be necessary. 
A sheep code or a chicken code would be as 1 
and as safe as a slave code. None knew as well as 
slave-owners, that the negroes in the South are 
the red lava imprisoned in a volcano, eager to leap 
forth and punish their oppressors. Look at Port 
Hudson, Milliken’s Bend and Helena, where the 
slaves closed in upon their rebel masters, fought them 
hand to hand, and drove them in utter panic from 
the field. It is always advisable to weaken an ene- 
my. The negro is now the main support of the 
rebel army. He is compelled to raise meat and 
bread-stuffs for the commissary department. He 
builds. forts, digs trenches, and renders many other 
services in the army which white men would have 
to do in his absence. By appropriating his services 
to the use of the government, we cut the sinews of 
the rebellion. f Slavery be the “chief corner- 
stone” of the rebellion, let us undermine it, and 
blow it to atoms. If the slaveholders are fighting 
for the divine right of ‘King Cotton, let us dethrone 
him, tear off his crown, and divide his kingdom 
among loyal men ; and then the slave oligarchy will 
have neither a cause to fight about, nor means to 
carry on the war. 

But a distinguished conservative traitor says that 
it would be eruel to expose the n s to the perils 
of war! Would it be more cruel than to expose 
those of our own race to the same perils? Is the 
negro so precious that his life must be sedulously 
protected, while thousands of white citizens are 
slain in battle, starved in dungeons, and butchered 
in cold blood by guerrillas? So says Butternut. 

Another conservative traitor says, it would be a 
degradation to call upon the negro to help the na- 
tion in this war! I might reply that General Jack- 
son did not feel this degradation ; and his sense of 
honor was quite as high as that of any traitor con- 
servative in the land. But, to be consistent, let us 
carry out this conservative idea in other matters. 
“ Begone, slaves!” shouts Mr. Conservative, while 
his house is burning over the beads of his family. 
“ No negro shall save my wife and daughters from 
the flames! If we white men cannot save them, let 
them burn up!” “ Away!” exclaims the drowning 
Butternut to the negro who is about to draw him 
ashore ; “I'll never have it said of me that my life 
was saved by a negro!” If we are too proud to 
accept the proffered help of slaves as soldiers, should 
we not scorn, also, to owe our daily bread and cloth- 
ing, and all our comforts and luxuries of life, to their 
unrequited labors? Which isthe more manly: To 
compel the slave to feed us, clothe ns, educate us, 
and serve us in all the menial offices without recom- 
pense, or to call on him for help in time of peril, and 
then grant him pay for his services? Let common 
sense answer DAVID WILLIAMS, 

Co. C., 115th Reg’t. Ill’s Inft. 
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(Applause.) Before me sit the representatives of 


the higher sentiments, the opinions, the aims, the 
aspirations of this glorious old Christian Cowmon- 
wealth. (Applause.) 

In all the struggles of the last nine years against 
the aggressive policy of that slave-power which has 
plunged us into the flood of revolution, you, gentle- 
men, have kept old Massachusetts firm to the faith 
of the republican fathers. In sunshine and in storm, 
in victory and in defeat, you have held the Old Bay 
State firm on the side of haman liberty, on the side 
of humanity, on the side of the Constitution, on the 
side of the unity of the Republic, on the side of all 
om a aspirations of a Christian nation. (Ap- 
plause. 

You have not, contributed to bring this bloody 
revolution upon this land by word, thought or deed. 
You have stood firm by the faith of the republican 
fathers, and you asked, in words as earnest as ever 
came from human lips, your erring countrymen to 
be true to the sentiments of the fathers, to preserve 
the institutions of the fathers and the unity of the 
Republic. But the slave-power seized a great po- 
litical power, ruled it, and by it controlled the gov- 
ernment, and when you no longer would bow to its 
decrees, when you marched to the ballot box in No- 
vember, 1860, and made Abraham Lincoln Presi- 
dent of the United States, (applause,) then it was 
this slave-power you had defeated plunged the na- 
tion into the flood and fire of civil war. Thanks 
be to God, the bravessons of Massachusetts, on the 
soil of a slaveholding State, were the first to meet 
the shock of battle, to stain the streets of Baltimore 
with patriotic. blood. (Applause.) And through 


| all this terrible contest. the sons of Massachusetts, 


on the battle-fields of this war, on the soil of the 
Oid Dominion, on the shores of the Carolinas, 
and away on the Father of Waters, have. borne 
your flag bravely and proudly, and won honor for 
Massachusetts and renown immortal for themselves. 
(Applause.) To-day you come here and nominate 
by a unanimous and enthusiastic voice, John A. 
Andrew, who has guided the government of Massa- 
chusetts during this unparalleled rebellion with dis- 
tinguished ability. (Applause.) You pronounce 
the will of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
In November next she will utter at the ballot box 
her verdict by an overwhelming and crushing vote 
over him who calls himself Daniel Webster's. disci- 
ple. (Laughter and applause.) ; 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in a bloody revolu- 
tion. Patriotism demands that we should rise above 
the mere requirements of partisanship,.and give all 
we have and all we hope to be to our perilled coun- 
try. He who gives anything less in this crisis of the 
country withdraws so much from our bleeding coun- 
try, and flings it into the seale of the rebellion. You 
are here to support Abrabam Lincoln's administra- 
tion without qualification or reservation. (Ap- 
plause.) You are here to stand by it, to let him 
feel that he can lean upon old Massachusetts, and 
find that every throb of her heart is true to the 
Constitution and the Union. (Applause.) And, 
gentlemen, let me say here to you now what the ob- 
servation of more than two years has taught me— 
that we have in the President’s chair as ardent a 
lover of human liberty as treads the soil of North 
America. (Applause.) We have in that chair a 
true and honest man,a statesman who takes no back- 
ward steps. He has promised the negroes who will 
rally around the old flag of the Republic liberty and 
protection, and he tells the world we must keep that 
pledge. (Loud applause.) He has issued a pro- 
clamation making free more than three millions of 
the slaves of rebels, and he tells the world that this 
proclamation cannot be withdrawn ~ more than 
the dead can be brought to life. (Applause.) That 
is the position of the President of the United States 
—grand and glorious—and it is the duty of the 
Christian patriots of America to stand by him, and 
gather around him, and bear the cause of the coun- 
try on to a sure and final triumph. (Applonse.) 

The other day there met here in Worcester a 
convention of citizens of Massachusetts, and they 
came not here to give the thoughts of the heart, the 
convictions of the soul, all they have and all they 
hope to be, to the government now struggling to 
suppress this rebellion. They came here rather to 
lay the foundations of hoped-for partisan triumph 
in the future. They came here not to arraign Jef- 
ferson Davis—not to denounce this Democratic re- 
bellion—but to arraign the government of this coun- 
try, and the Christian men of Massachusetts who 
are upholding and maintaining it. They tell us that 
our institutions are assailed by the rebellion on the 
one hand, and by the assumption of unconstitutional 
power on the other, and that they “are equally op- 

to both.” Equally opposed to both! Here 
is a slaveholders’ rebellion, the most wicked that the 
sun in his course across the heavens ever looked 
down upon. A rebellion against this democratic, 
Christian republic, a rebellion that ‘has immolated 
two hundred thousand of the young men of the 
country ; and men born on the soil of Massachusetts, 
educated in these schools and instructed in their 
churches, come into this hall in this hour of trial and 
peril, and tell the world that they are no more op- 
posed to that rebellion than they are to what they 
are pleased to call assumptions of power by the gov- 
ernment of the United States for the suppression of 
the rebellion. (A voice—“Shame!”) The decla- 
ration is infamous, (applause,) and the man who ut- 
ters it has but a step more to take, and that is to 
join the rebellion in overthrowing the government 
of the United States. (Applause.) govern- 
ment declares free slaves used for military purpos- 
es, the slaves of rebels coming within the Foes of 
our advancing armies; uses black men to save the 
lives of our own white brothers, proclaims slaves 
free in the rebel States and suspends the writ of ha- 
beas corpus to strengthen the military force ; and to 
these acts, sustained by some of the most accom- 
plished Constitutional jurists of America, these men 
of Massachusetts declare that they are as hostile as 
they are to this Wicked and bloody insurrection— 
this gigantic effort to blot the republic from the map 
of nations. God in his abounding mercy may for- 
give this declaration, but American patrioti: « will 
do so never. 

These men thank the soldiers who are fighting 
our battles. God bless the soldiers! They than 
them, but they tell them that they could not express 
half their thanks were they not to censure “the cru- 
el delay and refusal to hold out the olive branch of 
peace to erring States.” Cruel delay! Why, ev- 
ery man of them knew that there has not been a 
moment since the standard of civil war was 
by South Carolina, when the of the 











United States could have offered terms to the rebel- 
lion. The moment the word “peace” should be 
spoken—that moment this Republic is severed forev- 
er, and this nation of United America disa rs 
from. the map of the world. (Applause.) Every 
patriotic man in America knows that the govern- 
ment of the United States, to speak such a word in 
the ear of Jefferson Davis, means nothing more and 
nothing less than that Jefferson Davis’s slaveholdin 
Confederacy must be acknowledged as an actheved 
fact, and the Republic broken forever. Yet Massa- 
chusetts men come into this hall, here in the heart 
of the Commonwealth, and censure the government 
of the United States because it continues to fight 
for the unity of the Republic, for the suppression of 
the rebellion, and has never offered terms of peace 
to the traitors whose hands are red with the blood 
of thousands of the sons of Massachusetts. Gentle- 
men, do these men expect to win victories on the 
soil of Massachusetts with such sentiments as these 
upon their lips? Do they expect the Christian and 
patriotic people of this Commonwealth to respond 
to their appeals, and vote for the party that thus 
arraigns their government for not tendering peace 
to traitors? I tell you never, never. They arraign 
the government for arbitrary arrests. Who has 
been arrested in Massachusetts? No one—many 
ought to be. (Loud applause.) Does not that 
apostate, Franklin Pierce, tread the soil of New 
England ? (Vociferous applause.) Does not that 
man who told Jeff. Davis before November, 1859, 
that if an army was sent into the South for subju- 
gation, it would have a battle to fight on the North- 
ern soil with doubtful results, go free here in New 
England? Does not that man, who, in January, 
1860, when Democratic traitors were pacing the 
halls of Congress, like caged tigers, ready to spring 
at the life of the nation, wrote to Jefferson Davis 
that ifit came to blows, the battle was not to be 
on Mason and Dixon’s Ine merely, but was to be 
here on the soil of New England, continue to insult 
the patriotism of the people ? Did not these words 
of treason encourage Jefferson Davis and his trai- 
tor compeers to raise the standard of revolt against 
the country? (Applause.) Does not this govern- 
ment, this reviled administration, permit that traitor 
to walk free here in the sunlight of our own New 
England? Does not the government allow these 
men of Massachusetts to slander it as much as they 
please? Who has harmed them? Who? And 
yet the the tere is arraigned for making a few 
arrests of men who are plotting against the life of 
the nation. I say %o you, gentlemen, here to-day, 
what I have said on the floor of the Congress of the 
United States, and if God gives me liberty I mean 
to say it again, (applause,) that the government is 
to ke blamed less for making the arrests than for 
not making more of them. (Renewed applause.) 
If I had the power, I would take those men who 
are plotting against the life of the nation, whenever 
they are of consequence enough to do so, and I 
would hold them in the gripe of American patriot- 
ism until they ceased to be dangerous to the coun- 
try, when [ would fling the worthless things away. 
(Laughter and cheers.) They arraign the govern- 
ment for arbitrary arrests; for arresting the Val- 
landighams, who, in the language of Commodore 
Maury, in the London Times, “is watching over the 
border,” and if elected, he means to put the State 
of Ohio against the administration of the nation. 
It was an unpardonable crime to arrest him, and 
send him to his friends, (laughter), “away down in 
Dixie.” Gentlemen, our fathers arrested Tories in 
the Revolution. Washington arrested the Vallan- 
dighams of his day; he tried them, shut them up in 
Fy and respectable, conservative Tories didn’t 
ike it, and no doubt passed resolutions. against it. 
Have you ever heard anybody denounce Washing- 
ton and the patriots of the revolution for arresting 
the Tories of their day ? 

After this rebellion shall have been crushed, you 
cannot find men bold enough to arraign the govern- 
ment of the United States for arresting these men 
who are plotting treason against the country. The 
patriotism of the nation will blast, wither and con- 
sume the men who should arraign the government 
for putting their hands upon plotting traitors. Men 
are anxious about the freedom of speech. Yes, 
men who have shot down those who are in the ser- 
vice of the United States, who have raised rebellions 
in the city of New York, who have dragged out and 
roasted negroes, and burned the houses of patriotic 
men, are anxious about freedom of speech. These 
Massachusetts men made a beautiful illustration of 
free speech, that shows how much they care for it. 
Free speech for Vallandigham, free speech f8r the 
men who are arraigning the government at all haz- 
ards; but free speech for a one-armed soldier never! 
OS applause.) They have no free speech 

or the brave man who arose with an empty sleeve 
to ask if they were in favor of putting down the re-. 
bellion with the hand of war. They could close his 
lips, but they had free speech to assail the govern- 
nent. 

Gentlemen, I would give more for the patriotism 
in the empty sleeve of that brave soldier than for 
the patriotism of every copperhead in that Conven- 
tion. (Vociferous and long-continued cheers.) Gen- 
tlemen, I hope you will go home, and in your vari- 
ous portions of the State appeal as you have in the 
past to the hearts, the consciences, the reason of the 
men of Massachusetts. I am proud to know that 
there are thousands of men who have voted with the 
Democratic party of Massachusetts, who feel as felt 
the loyal Democrats who gave eighteen thousand 
majority in Maine the other day. These patriotic 
men, sowe of them, came to the Convention, and 
wanted this Democratic Convention to pass resolu- 
tions in favor of a vigorous ution of the war. 
But they were voted down a the men whose sym- 
pathies are against our struggling country. 

These men who love their country more than a 
dishonored party will vote with us and stand with 
us in this great trial, if we welcome their cod 
tion. Do not be outdone in liberality toward them : 
not that we need their votes, thank (od, to keep 
Massachusetts true to the country, for we are de- 
pendent on the action of nobody upon earth. But 
we want men like Shepley, of Maine, like sturdy 
Ben Butler, of Massachusetts, (applause,) like John 
Cochrane,aud George Bancroft, and Daniel 8. Diek- 
inson, of New York, (applause,) like Rosecrans and 
Grant, and Andrew Jobnson and Jobn Logan, and 
men in the field and in the councils, who give all 
they have of blood, of treasure, of heart, of soul, to 
the cause of their perilled country. We want these 
men with us, and, gentlemen, they are taking their 


places along side of us. The nation is beginning to 
understand the position of the ie organiza- 


tion of the United States. Look at that organiza- 
tion this day. One portion of it stands in open re- 
bellion against the government of the United States; 
another portion of it is in sympathy with the reb- 
els, giving them aid and comfort by word and deed. 
Thousands of others are, I thank God, battling for 
the country in the field, or su ing the cause of 
the country at the ballot box, and the ballot is al- 
most as important in this revolution for the salva- 
tion of the country as is the bullet of the soldier. 
Welcome to the true and tried men; but whenever 
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VOLUNTARIES. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 








1. 
Low and mournful be the strain, 
Haughty thought be far from me ; 
Tanes of penitence and pain, 
Moanings of the Tropic sea ; 

Low and tender in the cell 

Where a captive sits in chains, 
Crooning ditties treasured well 
From his Afrie’s torrid plains. 

Sole estate his sire bequeathed— 
Hapless sire to hapless son— 
Was the wailing song he breathed, 
And his chain when life was done. 


What his fault, or what his crime? 
Or what il! planet crossed bis prime ? 
Heart too soft and will too weak 

To front the fate that crouches near,— 
Dove beneath the vulture’s beak ;— 
Will song dissuade the thirsty spear? 
Dragged from his mother’s arms and breast, 
Displaced, disfurnisbed here, 

His wistful toil to do his best 

Chilled by a ribald jeer. 

Great men in the Senate sate, 

Sage and hero, side by side, 

Building for their sons the State, 
Which they shall rule with pride. 
They forbore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe, 
Checked by the owners’ fierce disdain, 
Lured by “Union” as the bribe. 
Destiny sat by, and said, 

“« Pang for pang your seed shall pay, 
Hide in false peace your coward head, 
I bring round the harvest day.” 


i. 
Freedom all winged expands, 
Nor perches in a narrow place, 
Her broad van seeks unplanted lands, 
She loves a poor and virtuous race. 
Clinging to the colder zone 
Whose dark sky sheds the snow-flake down, 
The snow-flake is her banner’s star, 
Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 
Long she loved the Northman well ; 
Now the iron age is done, 
She will not refuse to dwell 
With the offspring of tne Sun, 
Foundling of the desert far, 
Where palms plume and siroccos blaze, 
He roves unhurt the burning ways 
In climates of the summer star. 
He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of northern brain, 
Far beholding, without cloud, 
What these with slowest steps attain. 
If once the generous chief arrive 
To lead him willing ‘o be led, 
For freedom he will strike and strive, 
And drain his heart till he be dead. 


it. 
In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
For famine, toil, and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


Iv. 
Ob, well for the fortunate soul 
Which Musie’s wings infold, 
Stealing away the memory 
Of sorrows new and old! 
Yet happier he whose inward sight, 
Stayed on his subtile thought, 
Shuts his sense on toys of time, 
To vacant bosoms brought. 
But best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times, 
Warned by an inward voice, 
Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rale and choice, 
Feeling only the fiery thread 
Leading over heroie ground, 
Walled with mortal terror round, 
To the aim which him allures, 
And the sweet heaven his deed seeures. 


v. 
Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this,—and knows no more,— 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 

Justice conquers evermore, 

Justice after as before,— 

And he who battles on her side, 
God—though he were ten times slain— 
Crowns him vietor glorified, 

Vietor over death and pain ; 

Forever ; but his eging foe, 

Belf- assured that he prevails, 

kecks from his victim lying low, 

And sees aloft the red right arm 
Redress the eternal scales. 

He, .he poor foe, whom angels foil, 
Blind with pride, and fooled by hate, 
Writhes within the dragon coil, 
Reserved to a speechtiess fate. 


vi. 

Blooms the laurel which belongs 
To the valiant chief who fights ; 
I see the wreath, I hear the songs 
Lauding the Eternal Rights, 
Vietors over daily wrongs : 
Awful victors, they misguide 
Whom they will destroy, 
And their coming triumph hide 
Tn our downfall, or our joy : 
Speak it firmly,—these are gods, 
All are ghosts beside. 

— Atlantic Monthly for October. 


The Biberator. 


‘ SPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 

















. At a Soireé given in grateful recognition of his long 


and earnest services in the cause of Negro Emanci- 
pation, and of Commercial, Political and Social Re- 
form, at the Whittington Club, London, Feb. 26th, 
1863—the Right Hon. Lord Teyxuam in the chair. 





A complimentary Address to Mr. Thompson (for 
which see our inside form) having been read, and 
unanimously adopted by the meeting— 

The Noble Chairman rose, and said :—Mr. George 
Thompson,—Allow me to say, that no intelligent, pa- 
tient labor is without its fruit. It always receives a 
blessing from on high, Ladies and Gentlemen,—the 
very records which are contained in this address tes- 
tify to our friend and to ourselves, that the most bless- 
ed fruits of his labors at home and abroad have result- 
ed from the seed which he has been enabled to sow. I 
have only now to say, in addition to what is expressed 
here, that we hope it may please you, Mr. Thompson, 
to accept this address at our hands, representing to 
you, as it does, the ripe fruits of friendship. No doubt, 
you heve in your heart feelings which make you glad ; 
and, with God’s blessing strengthening you, we hope 
that you-may live to see the consummation of your 
fervent wishes for:the emancipation of the negro. 

Mr. T rose amidst loud and prolonged ap- 


plause, which having subsided, he spoke as follows :— 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen ; kind and partial 
friends—On this occasion, I have to disebarge a duty 
which, of ail others, I am most unfitted to fulfil ; for 
have never yet learned how to utter, appropriately, the 


— 








language of deep-seated gratitude. But, even if I had 
mastered that language, the obligations I am under to 
those now present, as well as to many others in this 
and foreign countries, for kindnesses received, for 
help afforded, and for consolation and encouragement 
in hours of darkness and perplexity, would overpower 
me at this moment, and render me unable to express, 
in suitable terms, the feelings of my heart. My lord, 
the address which, on behalf of the ladies and gentle- 
men who compose this assembly, you have now pre- 
sented to me in this truly elegant form, seems to have 
been intended to comprise an epitome of the chief la- 
bors of my public life ; and it may, therefore, be my 
warrant for furnishing on this oceasion some explana- 
tion of the motives by which I have been actuated 
throughout my career, as the exponent of various 
great questions. In common with other public men, 
the principles which have governed me have often 
been greatly misunderstood, or at least greatly mis- 
represented. Let me say, then, once for all, in the 
presence of him who reads all hearts, and for the satis- 
faction and assurance of those who may come after 
me, that I have never in a single act of my public life 
been decided in my course by any mercenary feeling, 
or any consideration of pecuniary reward. At the 
commencement of my public career, I was, if not 
without a purpose, certainly without a plan. My pur- 
pose, even from my boyhood, was to employ any abil- 
ity with which God had endowed me, for the advance- 
ment of the happiness, and especially the freedom, of 
mankind. This purpose I was first enabled to carry 
out in connection with the cause so prominently placed 
at the heading of the address before me—that of Negro 
Emancipation. I cannot remember the time when 
my heart was not deeply penetrated with a sense of 
the injustice and wrong done to the negro race by the 
prosecution of the African slave trade, and the main- 
tenance, in the British Colonies of the unchristian 
and inhuman institution of slavery. In my infancy, I 
had listened to the recital, by my father, of the horri- 
ble scenes common on board slave ships, during the 
“middle passage,” and had conceived a rooted detes- 
tation of the accursed traffic. I had early committed 
to memory Cowper’s beautiful vindication of the claims 
of the negro, commencing with the well-known lines: 
** Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn; 
To increase a stranger’s treasures 
O’er the raging billows borne.” 
As I grew up, I became familiar with the records of 
the labors of pious missionaries who had devoted 
themselves to the work of preaching the Gospel to the 
black population of the West Indies. I had read the 
writings of Wesley, Whitfield, and Coke, describing 
the degraded condition of the negroes on the planta- 
tions of America and in our Colonies; and still later, 
I had filled a situation in the Wesleyan Mission 
House, in London, where I had an opportunity of 
seeing the correspondence between the society’s mis- 
sionaries abroad and the committee at home. In the 
year 1828, when I was twenty-four years of age, I 
was associated with a number of young men, who met 
weekly at the house of a gentleman in the city, for the 
purpose of improving themselves by the discussion, in 
the way of debate, of questions of public interest. 
Slavery was one of these questions, the disputants ad- 
vocating, respectively, measures of immediate or grad- 
ual emancipation. Our debate continued through 
eleven nights, and ended in the adoption of a memo- 
rial to Lord Bathurst, who was at that time the Sec- 
retary for the Colonies, praying for the introduction 
of a bill into Parliament for the abolition of Negro 
Slavery. At a period somewhat later, I introduced 
the subject, as one for discussion, into the debating 
class of the Literary and Scientific Institution in Al- 
dersgate street, of which I was one of the earliest mem- 
bers. Our debates took place in the theatre, and were 
attended by the members generally, and their friends, 
and our audiences often numbered 600 or 700 persons 
of both sexes, and were of a highly intelligent charac- 
ter. The speakers were young men, several of them 
of remarkable talent, and a few have since distinguish- 
ed themselves in public life. Then, as ever since, I 
maintained the duty, necessity, and safety of immedi- 
ate emancipation. We had an animated discussion 
for three nights, at the close of which, after a speech 
of more than an hour in length, I obtained a decision 
in favor of the proposition I had laid down. The ma- 
jority in my favor was very large, and I regarded the 
result as the first great triumph I had achieved in the 
cause of truth and justice. At this time I was a clerk 
in a mercantile house, and though fond of reading and 
of exercising my talent as a speaker, and often con- 
gratulated upon the victories-I obtained in debate, I 
had not the most distant expectation of employing my 
gifts beyond the arena afforded within the walls of a 
popular institution. As for my almost invariable suc- 
cess at that period, I ascribe it less to the skill with 
which I was able to conduct an argument, than to the 
fact that upon every question Lever debated, I espous- 
ed, with earnestness and enthusiasm, that side only 
which I believed could be sustained by an appeal to 
the principles of justice, and was in accordance with 
the rights and liberties conferred by God upon the hu- 
man race. Prior to the year 1830, even the best and 
most earnest advocates of the negro’s cause had ventur- 
ed to ask no more from the government and legislature 
than the enactment of measures for the mitigation of 
the evils of slavery, and the gradual abolition of the 
system, accompanied during the process by education- 
al means of preparation. In that year, however, the 
cause received a powerful impulse from the speeches | 
delivered by Henry Brougham, during his canvass of 
the electors of the great county of York. It was in | 
the course of one of those speeches that he uttered the 
memorable words :— 


“ Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves. I deny the right; Lacknowl- 
edge not the property. The principles, the feelings of 
our common nature rise in rebellion against it. Be 
the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, 
the sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you 
tell me of laws that sanction such aclaim! There is a 
law above all the enactments of human codes—the 
same throughout the world, the same in all time. 
Such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus 
pierced the night of ages, and opened to one world 
the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge; to an- 
other, all unutterable woes; such it is at this day; it 
is the law written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, 
while men despise fraud, and loath rapine, and abhor 
blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty fantasy, that man can hold property in man.” 


As this speech was delivered in the month of July, 
another, equally distinguished by lofty eloquence, 
masterly reasoning, and irresistible power, was deliv- 
ered in Edinburgh by a popular divine, the late Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson. At a great meeting, at which 
the Lord Provost presided, a petition to parliament 
was proposed, praying for the abolition of slavery, at 
the “ earliest practicable period.” Dr. Thomson mov- 
ed as an amendment, that the word “immediately ” 
should be substitated. The amendment was second- 
ed; but because the speakers took for their motto, 
“ Fiat justitia ruat celum,” the Lord Provost rose and 
left the chair, declaring that he could not, as chief 
magistrate of Edinburgh, countenance a meeting 
where such sentiments were uttered and applauded. 
The meeting, however, was not dissolved before it was 
decided by acclamation that another meeting should 
be held in the same place to support an energetic peti- 
tion to parliament for the total and immediate abolition 
of slavery. That meeting was held, and it was then 
that Dr. Thomson delivered the grand oration to which 
Ihave referred, in which he met every objection urg- 
ed against immediate emancipation, and moved a pe- 
tition to parliament, of which the following is a part, 
and which I quote as one of the most just and com- 
prehensive, as well as eloquent expositions of the na- 
ture and evils of slavery :— 

“ The voice of a disappoin impatient nation 
now cails loudly for some mi aga comprehensive 
measure to redress the bondsman’s wrongs; and your 
petitioners, as a part of that:nation, can now no longer 

ull and expression of their convic- 


verities on the of the. 





slaveholder, 
on the part of slave, which no laws can prevent ; 


Let me also quote the magnificent peroration of the 
Doctor’s speech, in which he boldly confronts the dan- 
ger of insurrection, in the event of immediate eman- 
cipation :— 

“ But if you push me, and still urge the argument of 
insurrection and bloodshed, for which you are far 
more indebted to fancy than to fact, as I have shown 
you, then I say, Be it so. I repeat that maxim taken 
from a heathen book, but pervading the whole Book 
of God, ‘ Fiat justitia ruat celum!’ Righteousness, 
sir, is the pillar of the universe. Break down that 

illar, and the universe falls into ruin and desolation. 
But preserve it, and though the fair fabric may sus- 
tain partial dilapidations, it may be rebuilt and repaired 
—it will be rebuilt and repaired, 4nd restored to all its 
pristine strength and magnificence and beauty. If 
there must be violence, let iteven come, for it will soon 

s away—let it come and rage its little hour, since 
it is to be succeeded by lasting freedom and prosper- 
ity and happiness. Give me the hurricane rather than 
the pestilence. Give me the hurricane, with its thun- 
der and its lightning and its tempest; give me the 
hurricane, with its partial and temporary devastations, 
awful though they be ;—give me the hurricane, with 
its purifying, healthful, salutary effects ;—give me 
the mast ramet infinitely rather than the noisome pesti- 
lence, whose path is never crossed, whose silence is 
never disturbed, whose progress is never arrested by 
one sweeping blast from the heavens; which walks 

eacefully and sullenly through the length and 
breadth of the land, breathing poison into every 
heart, and carrying havoc into every home, enervat- 
ing all that is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, 
and casting its blight over the fairest and happiest 
scenes of human life; and which, from day to day, 
and from year to year, with intolerant and intermina- 
ble malignity, sends its thousands and its tens of thou- 
sands of hapless victims into the ever-yawning and 
never-satisfied grave! ”’ 

These speeches, which I read at the time, produced 
a powerful effect upon my mind, and inspired me with 
a strong desire to render,myself, if possible, useful in 
some way in promoting the great work of the abolition 
of a system so destructive of the happiness, and op- 
posed to the rights, of nearly a million of our fellow- 
subjects ; at war, too, with the genius and maxims of 
British law, and with the principles and precepts of 
Christianity. In the summer of the year 1831, and 
when I had been about six months married, I offered 
myself to the Agency Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and by that committee my services were ac- 
cepted as a lecturer, and I went forth to advocate the 
abolition of Colonial slavery, upon the principle 
which I had myself adopted in the more humble ef- 
forts which I had made for the furtherance of the 
same object. The principle laid down for my guid- 
ance was one wuich I had already adopted and advo- 
cated, and which I could, therefore, with confidence 
proniulgate and defend. It was this —‘‘ That the sys- 
tem of colonial slavery is a crime in the sight of God, 
and ought to be immediately and forever abolished.” 

The object of the Agency Committee was to pre- 
pare the way for a general expression of the public 
feeling, when the propertime should arrive, by widely 
disseminating an accurate knowledge of the nature 
and effects of colonial slavery. I shall never forget 
the fear and trembling with which I entered upon my 
bew and important duties, nor how much I owe to 
the kindness and encouragement I received at the 
hands of those who codperated with me at the com- 
mencement of my public labors. I continued in this 
work until the middle of 1883. While prosecuting it, 
I was called to encounter the opposition sent against 
me by the West Indian party, who engaged a gentle- 
man of considerable oratorical powers to follow me to 
the various places in which I held meetings, and there 
either lecture in reply to me, or meet me on the plat: 
form for public debate. My most memorable conflict 
with this champion of the pro-slavery cause was in my 
native town of Liverpool, where our discussion took 
place in the spacious amphitheatre, which was crowd- 
ed for six nights by audiences made up alike of the 
friends and opponents of the abolition of slavery. A 
similar discussion afterwards took place in the city of 
Glasgow. Though both these places were, at the 
time when these discussions were held, the strong- 
holds of the supporters of West Indian Slavery, the 
verdict, nevertheless, was in favor of the immediate 
extinction of the system. In the cities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, my successful advocacy of the claims 
of the oppressed were recognized by the presentation 
of valuable testimonials, which I hope will remain as 
cherished heir-looms in my family. 

In the year 1832, my labors were increased by the 
efforts necessary to induce the newly enfranchised 
constituencies to pledge their candidates to the sup- 
port of a measure for the total and immediate abolition 
of slavery. The success of the government measure 
for the abolition of British Colonial Slavery seemed to 
bring to a termination the labors of the friends of the 
negro, so far as his personal liberty was concerned, 
and my “occupation,” as his humble champion, ap- 
peared to be “gone.” The friends whom I had made 
during my anti-slavery labors were kindly solicitous 
respecting my future welfare, and were anxious to en- 
able me to embark in some career, at once lucrative 
and honorable. They chose for me that of the law, 
believing that as a barrister I might successfully em- 
ploy the abilities I had already exhibited as the vindi- 
cator of the claims of the colonial bondsman. They 
generously proposed, not only to provide me the means 
of acquiring the necessary qualifications for my new 
profession, but also of supporting my family in the 
meantime. An unexpected scene of labor, however, 
was about to open itself before me. During the dis- 
cussion in Parliament of the Abolition Bill, there ar- 
rived in this country the representative of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. That representative 
was William Lloyd Garrison, to whom I was intro- 
duced immediately after he reached this city, and 
with whom I have been on terms of the most intimate 
friendship ever since. I was able to render Mr. Gar- 
rison some service in the attainment of the object 
which brought him to our shores, which was the ex- 
posure of the true character of a society, largely pat- 
ronized by the slaveholders of America, for the colo- 
nization of the colored people of that country ; a soci- 
ety which, through the plausible representations of its 
agent in England, had found favor in the eyes of some 
of our leading philanthropists. After holding meet- 
ings in London, I accompanied Mr. Garrison to Bath, 
to see the venerable William Wilberforce, who, afew 
weeks afterwards, was removed by death from the 
scene of his labors, but not before he had witnessed 
the achievement of the great work to which in early 
life he had consecrated his powers. In company with 
Mr. Garrison, too, I followed the remains of that good 
man to their final resting place in Westminster Abbey. 
In the course of my many conversations with Mr. Gar- 
rison, I acquired an intimate knowledge of the state 
of the anti-slavery cause in America, and felt an earn- 
est desire to become a missionary to that country, for 
the proclamation of the same great truths which had 
wrought so salutary and decisive an effect upon the 
majority of my own countrymen. Mr. Garrison was 
urgent in his entreaties that I would become his coad- 
jutor, and promised on his return home to send me an 
official invitation from the society he represented. 
Before his departure, I gave him a pledge that, if I 
could induce the Emancipation Societies of Great Bri- 
tain to make themselves chargeable with the expenses 
of my mission, I would follow him to the United 
States, and join him in the effort he was making to 
awaken the minds of bis countrymen to a just concep- 
tion of the shame and guilt attached to their toleration 
of the enslavement of one-sixth of their entire popula- 
tion. On making known to the committees in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow my wish to visit America, they 
generously undertook to support the expenses of my 
mission for a period of three years, or longer, if my 
labors should continue beyond that term. Amongst 
those who entered most warmly into my design was 
the late noble-minded and philanthropic,Joseph Sturge, 











the passage of myself and family to America, but ren- 
dered me important aid in the formation of a society 
in London, for the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade throughout the world. I need searcely say, 
that my determination to enter upon this new field of 
exertion put an end to the project which had been 
formed for assisting me to become a member of the 
British bar. 

In the autumn of 1838, I received a communication 
from the New England Anti-Slavery Society, second- 
ing the request which Mr. Garrison had made, and I 
wrote in reply to say, that after occupying myself un- 
til the 1st of August, 1834, in lecturing upon Ameri- 
can slavery, and in the formation of societies to aid its 
abolition, I would embark for the United States. This 
assurance I fulfilled, and after uniting in the celebra- 
tion of negro emancipation on the Ist of August, in 
the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, I left Liverpool 
on my anti-slavery mission to the United States, car- 
rying with me addresses to the President of the Re- 
public, and to the people of America, from the London 
Society for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
throughout the world. My labors in the United States 
extended from the 22d September, 1834, when I land- 
ed at New York, to the 28th November, 1885, when, at 
the solicitation of those who were concerned for my 
personal safety, I consented to take passage from Bos- 
ton in a brig boundto New Brunswick in the British 
Possessions. 

I must be forgiven, if I say no more regarding my 
Jaborsin America during my first visit, than that I 
was treated with the most abounding kindness by the 
friends of the abolition cause, and received their warm 
thanks for the services rendered by me to that cause 
while sojourning amongst them. As for any sacrifices 
I made, or perils I encountered, by my visit, I count 
them as less than dust in the balance, and thank God 
I had a share in sowing that precious seed which is 
now bearing such abundant fruits. From the time of 
my return from the United States until the autumn 
of 1887, I was unceasingly employed in visiting vari- 
ous parts of the United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
lecturing upon the subject of American Slavery, and 
promoting the transmission to America of memorials 
and protests on that subject. During that period, I 
maintained a discussion in Glasgow of five days’ du- 
ration, with the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, in the course of which I vindicated the policy 
and measures of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
unveiled the hideous deformity of American slavery, 
and exposed the complicity and guilt of the American 
churches. This debate was published and widely cir- 
culated, and there is reason to believe that the facts 
it made known caused the character of American sla- 
very to be better understood. 

The system of negro apprenticeship, which had 
taken the place of slavery in the British Colonies, 
had been found to be, in its practical working, but a 
modified form of the system which it had superseded ; 
and those who had always advocated the bestowment 
of absolute and unconditional freedom felt it their 
duty to demand an abridgement of the term of his ap- 
prenticeship. In the movement for this object, the 
late Mr. Sturge took a leading part, and was joined by 
me in the autumn of 1837. Ata conference of friends 
of abolition, it was agreed to petition Parliament in 
favor of the termination of the apprenticeship on the 
1st of the ensuing August. In the prosecution of this 
object we had not the benefit, in the first instance, of 
the codperation of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, or of any of the distinguished parliamentary 
supporters of negro emancipation. Ata later stage, 
however, we had the aid of the all-powerful voice, 
both in the House of Lords and in public meetings, 
of Henry, Lord Brougham, whose accession to our 
ranks communicated a mighty impetus to the cause, 
and greatly contributed to the victory which crowned 
our efforts. Though to the last opposed by the ad- 
ministration, and on every occasion but one outvoted 
in both Houses of Parliament, such. was the over- 
whelming force of public opinion, that the government 
was compelled to address despatches to the Governors 
of the Colonies, directing them to issue measures for 
the abolition of the system on the day to which our 
petitions pointed. Accordingly, on the 16th July, 
1838, the West India mail brought the intelligence 
that in the Local Assemblies and Courts of Policy, 
bills had been introduced, intended to confer entire 
freedom upon the negro on the Ist of August. By 
these measures, the colored population of our depend- 
encies were delivered two years earlier than the time 
fixed by the Abolition act, from the oppressions and 
cruelties which had been inflicted upon them dur- 
ing their transition state. 

About the time that we were called upon to 
celebrate the abolition of the last remaining ves- 
tige of slavery within our own ‘West Indian do- 
minions, the attention of the public of this country 
was drawn to the sufferings and mortality occasioned 
by a drought prevailing amongst the inhabitants of 
the Northwest Provinces of British India. About the 
same time, also, I was solicited by the late Sir Thom- 
as Fowell Buxton and other members of the Aborigi- 
nes’ Protection Society, to present the claims of that 
benevolent and excellent body to the notice of the peo- 
ple of this country. In the mean time, I had become 
acquainted with several gentlemen who had spent 
their official lives in India, and had returned to their 
native land with a sincere desire to improve the con- 
dition of the people amongst whom their public duties 
had been discharged. Sharing in the laudable wish 
cherished by these worthy persons, and anxious to 
serve both the general object of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, and the cause of good government in 
India, I consented to act as a lecturer for the Society, 
on condition that I might give prominence to the 
claims of India, and the condition of the natives of 
that country. 

I soon found, however, that the subject of India 
engrossed all my thoughts, and was sufficient of itself 
to occupy all my time, and to command all the 
strength I was able to bestow upon it. I obtained 
leave, therefore, from the committee, to relinquish my 
engagement, and to devote myself exclusively to the 
work of disseminating information relating to the 
government of India, and the treatment of its native 
subjects. A provisional committee for the formation 
of a British India Society was soon after established 
in London, and on the 6th of July, 1889, that Society 


’ was inaugurated at a great meeting held in Freema- 


sons’ Hall, under the presidency of Lord Brougham. 
Towards the close of the same year, 1 delivered a 
course of six lectures in Manchester, ‘On the Condi- 
tion, Resources and Prospects of British India, and 
the Duties and Responsibilities of Great Britain to do 
justice to that vast empire.” In those lectures I en- 
deavored to impress upon the minds of the people in 
the cotton manufacturing districts, the necessity of 
looking to India for a supply of the raw material so 
essential to their prosperity. These lectures were 
attended by large and influential audiences, and were 
subsequently published in a volume, which contained 
also an able essay on “The Past and Present Con- 
dition of the Cotton Trade of India,” by General 
Briggs, and a colored map, indicating the different 
soils upon which al! the varieties of cotton brought 
into the British market had been successfully culti- 
vated. I continued to lecture in connection with the 
British India Society until June, 1841, when, with the 
consent of the committee, I made an offer of my ser- 
vices, gratuitously, to the Council of the National 
Anti-corn-law League, during their struggle for the 
abolition of all taxes upon the food of the people. My 
offer was accepted, and the members of the Council, 
in return, pledged themselves, as far as competent, to 
codperate with the British India Society (upon the 
settlement of their own question) for the attainment 
of the great object of the Society—justice to India. 
On the termination of the labors in which I had 
been engaged for the extinction of the system of 
Negro Apprenticeship, the friends of that object w 
pleased to recognize my services by the presenta 
of a testimonial in money, amounting to a very con- 
siderable sum. ; 
On taking up thefcause of India, I thought I could 


not better apply the generous gift of my warm-heart- 
ed friends, than by purchasing with it a portion of 
East India stock, the holding of which would entitle 
me to a voice in the Court of Proprictors. On en- 
tering that Court, my first speech was in favor of the 
revision and amelioration of the Land-tax of India; 
a tax operating to the serious depression of agricul- 
ture, and the impoverishment of the cultivators of the 
soil. I next took a very active part in the debates 
relating to the dethronement of a distinguished Hin- 
doo Prince, the Rajah of Sattara, and in the exposure 
of the iniquitous means which had been employed 
to dispossess that virtuous sovereign of his domin- 
ions. In conjunction with the committee of the Brit- 
ish India Society, I originated a periodical, entitled 
The British Indian Advocate, the motto of which was, 
“Justice to India, Prosperity to England, Freedom 
to the Slave.” This publication, which was in the 
form of a newspaper, was continued at intervals until 
the end of 1849. 

In uniting myself to the Anti-cornJaw movement, 
my principal object was to awaken the attention of 
the religious and philanthropic portions of the people 
of Great Britain to the vast social and moral evils 
generated by the laws restricting the supply of food. 
I therefore obtained permission to invite by circular 
ministers of religion, of all denominations, to meet 
in conference in Manchester, and pronounce a judg- 
ment upon the corn-law monopoly. Nearly seven 
hundred ministers assembled, and were occupied in 
deliberation for four days. The result was, a unani- 
mous condemnation of the Corn-laws as unjust in prin- 
ciple, pernicious in their operation, and at war with 
the beneficent dispensations of Divine Providence. A 
similar meeting of the ministers and office-bearers of 
the various religious bodies in Scotland was soon af- 
terwards held in the city of Edinburgh, at which a 
similar decision was arrived at. During the latter 
part of the year 1841, and the greater part of 1842, 
my time was spent in attending public meetings 
in company with Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
other eminent friends of free trade. I have not 
unfrequently been subjected to the imputation of 
having aided the movement for the abolition of the 
Corn-laws, with a view to pecuniary advantage. 
Such was not the case, as the leaders of that move- 
ment who are now living can testify, and as the rec- 
ords of the Council of the League will show. My la- 
bors were as independent and free as those of any no- 
bleman or gentleman who took part in the agitation. 
Let me on this occasion, however, say, what I have 
never publicly stated before, that, previously to my of- 
fer of gratuitous assistance to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, I had been proffered by the protectionist party 
of this country a handsome provision for life, and an 
elevated position, on the simple condition of declaring 
my adhesion to the principles maintained by that 
party. After considering the proposal made to me, 
I returned for my answer, that if I ever expressed 
any opinions on the subject of the corn-laws, they 
would"be in condemnation of them, and in favor of 
their unconditional and absolute repeal. So much for 
the justice of the charge to which I have been ex- 
posed of having been swayed in my actions on the 
question of free trade by mercenary considerations. 
Let me add, that neither on the question of free trade, 
nor on any other question I have advocated, have I 
ever in my life stipulated for pecuniary compensa- 
tion. There is not a document in existence that will 
show that I ever entered into a money bargain for 
my services. 

Towards the close of 1842, an opportunity present, 
ed itself for my visiting India, and spending a year in 
that country in the investigation of the actual. condi- 
tion of the people, and the character and effects of 
the government under which they lived. That oppor- 
tunity I gladly embraced, and landed in Calcutta, in 
January, 1843. Reports of my humble efforts in be- 
half of India had gone before me, and I was soon call- 
ed upon to undertake the official representation in 
this country of his highness the Rajah,of Sattara, 
and his majesty the king of -Delhi. After visiting 
both those princes, and enjoying extensive means of 
acquiring a knowledge of the wants and wishes of the 
people, I returned to this country in the spring of 
1844, and forthwith devoted myself to the manage- 
ment of the important business committed to my 
hands—laboring at the same time, occasionally, to 
promote the Anti-Corn-Law movement and other ob- 
jects in which I had been previously interested. 

The year 1847 saw me returned to Parliament. 
My votes, during the time that I was a representative 
of the people, will show that I was not unfaithful to 
the principles for the sake of which I had been re- 
turned. 

During the Parliamentary recesses of the years 
1848-9, I labored assiduously, in conjunction with Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, in secking to establish the princi- 
ples and promote the objects of the National Parlia- 
mentary Reform Association. In pursuance of these 
ends, we travelled extensively, and addressed great 
public meetings in various parts of the kingdom. 

During the recess of 1850, I crossed the Atlantic a 
second time, for the purpose of witnessing the progress 
of anti-slavery principles during the fifteen years which 
had elapsed since my first visit. I soon found myself 
overwhelmed with invitations to deliver speeches on 
the all-engrossing question of slavery; and that I might, 
to some extent, comply with them, and thereby render 
some additional service to the cause for which I had la- 
bored when it was in its infancy, I protracted my stay 
beyond the period of the reissembling of Parliament; in 
1851, and, for so doing, incurred the serious displeas- 
ure of some amongst my constituents who did not 
share my feelings of attachment to the great struggle 
for freedom.in America. In 1852, as you all know, I 
was unsuccessful in my attempt to be a second time 
returned as representative of the great metropolitan 
borough of the Tower Hamlets; but I am glad that 
my place has been so well supplied by the election of 
my honorable friend, Mr, Ayrton, who sits beside me, 
and who, I trust, will long continue to deserve and 
receive the confidence and support of the vast con- 
stituency which I once had the honor to serve. 

Acting from a sincere conviction of duty, I felt it 
incumbent upon me to oppose, during the years 1853- 
54-55, the war between Great Britain and her allies, 
and Russia. The advocacy of the views which I then 
entertained, and have seen no reason to alter, brought 
me neither profit nor popularity ; but I can reflect with 
satisfaction upon the course which I was at that period 
led to pursue, and have since met with not a few per- 
sons, who, though they were amongst my most stren- 
uous Opponents, are now frank enough to admit that 
their sentiments have undergone a decided change. 

During the years 1856-57-58, I was, as many of you 
are aware, a second time a resident on the plains of 
India, engaged during that time in investigations con- 
nected with the adaptation of certain native products 
to the manufacturing purposes of thiscountry. While 
there, I witnessed the outbreak avd culmination of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, respecting the causes of which I might 
say much, were this the time or the place. I returned 
home in the middle of 1858, but so prostrated by the 
effects of the climate, that it was not until the com- 
mencement of 1860, and then but very feebly, that I 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to stand once 
more before an audience of my countrymen. I then 
divided my time between the advocacy of the cause of 
Parlimentary Reform, based upon the principles of the 
Northern Political Reform Union, and the discussion 
by lectures and public addresses, of the American, 
question ; my. object, as regarded America, being, to 
enable the people of England rightly to understand the 
issues involved in the struggle then going on in the 
United States between the Republican and Democrat- 
ic parties. I deemed it, also, my duty, when occasion 
seemed to require it, to explain and vindicate the prin- 
ciples and measures of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety—a body which has been much misunderstood, 
and often wilfully misrepresented, in this country ; 
but to the purity and fidelity of which I have at all 
times, and at any temporary sacrifice, borne my hum- 
ble but sincere and uuqualified testimony- 

During the year 1860, I endeavored, as far as 1 was 





able, to gratify the very general desire to learn the 
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particulars respecting the career, especially 
the later years of his life, of that heroic che 
the slave, and noble martyr in the cause of 
and humanity—John Brown. I have delivered 
lectures, in various parts of the kingdom, Renae 
of the anti-slavery labors, the prison life, the a 
death, and funeral honors of that illustrious man ime 
fell at last a victim to the guilty fears and inte, 
venge of the slaveholding tyrants of Virginia. whe 
the second great political conflict between the R = 
lican and Pro-slavery parties of Anverica took — 
I did what I could, by public addresses and o a 
to give correct information in regard to the 
of the question between the supporters 
coln and the political organizations with Which th 
had to contend. During the years 186] and ens 
have been constantly lecturing upon the chloe, 1 
the slaveholders’ rebellion, the Prospects of t a 
and the bearing of events upon the que 
cipation. No man, more than myself, 
gretted or condemned the course taken bY the 
jority of the public journals of this country on = 
subject of the disruption in America; nor vhs eg 
one rejoiced more than Ihave done jn the — 
manifestations of that sound anti-slavery feeling “ 
which this country was honorably conspicuous thiety 
years ago. : 

My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I have now at th 
risk of exhausting your patience, gone through “The 
story of my life, from year to year,” —not 80 mucl 
with a view of imparting information to you, bates 
ing, as I do, that many of you are familiar with the 
events in my history—as of furnishing to those who 
may hereafter read the address you have presented to 
me, the facts which will enable them to fil up the ont 
line which that address has so ably but flatteringly 
sketched. A few more words, and I have done. On 
every question which, in the course of "MY public life 
I have brought before the attention of the People I 
have always sought the support of some great princi. 
ple which could not be successfully assailed, the jus. 
tice and importance of which the people would pers 
ceive and appreciate. On the question of slavery, | 
early satisfied myself that it was impossible that a 
could rightfully become the proprietor of his fellow. 
man; and that all questions relating to mere treat. 
ment—of few or many stripes—of much or little 
food— of this or that kind of clothing—were ques. 
tions of secondary, and comparatively insignificant 
consideration. That the essence of slavery and its 
stupendous guilt consisted in reducing a man to the 
level of a chattel—in invading his natural and divine 
right to be personally free. That no man could be. 
come a slave-owner without usurping the 
and prerogative of the Creator, 
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Who gave us only over beasts, flesh, fowl, 
Dominion absolute: but over man 

Made us not lords; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 

On this rock I planted my feet when I commenced 
the discussion of the anti-slavery question, and J as- 
cribe any measure of success which followed my la. 
bors to the fact of my uncompromising fidelity to the 
eternal and immutable truth, that man cannot hold 
property inman. When my attention was called to 
the nature and operation of the corn-laws, I endeay- 
ored to discover some principle upon which I might 
found my opposition, and defy assault. I did not, in 
the first instance, enter upon a particular inquiry into 
the effects of those laws upon a special branch of 
British manufacture. My examination was directed 
to the principles by which the intercourse of nations 
and communities should be governed, in exchanging 
with each other the various fruits of the industry of 
their hands, the ingenuity of their heads, and the fer, 
tility of their soils. I read in that book which we al) 
reverence, that God had given for the benefitof man, 
“every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of 
the earth, and every tree which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed,” and I came to the conclusion, that all 
laws tending to intercept the food which is necessary 
for the sustentation of man, or to raise it to anartifi- 
cial value, for the benefit of a particular class, were at 
variance with the arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence, and ought to be immediately abolished, In 
seeking to obtain better government for India, and 
other dependencies of the British Crown, I have been 
guided by the principle, that sovereignty is a trust for 
which we are responsible, and that we can scarcely be 
guilty of a greater crime than to make the happiness 
of the millions we have conquered subservient to the 
interests of the conquerors. I have been guided by 
the principle, that to those from whom we expectal- 
legiance we should render protection—that we owe 
them just laws, together with every effort to amelio 
rate their condition. In my efforts to promote the 
enfranchisement of my countrymen, I have been 
guided by what I believed to be the principle of the 
British Constitution, namely, the right of every maa 
called to pay taxes to have a voice in the election of 
those who shall in the first place levy the taxes, and 
then dispose of the money raised by them. I have, 
therefore, advocated the doctrine of manhood suffrage, 
‘protected by the ballot. I have never had any seti- 
ous apprehensions of the consequences that would 
flow from the largest extension of the franchise, 
if accompanied by proper safeguards. If I wanted 
any proof of the intelligence of the working-classes 
of this country, and their fitness for the political 
power I would confer upon them, I would point to 
the state of things in our manufacturing districts 
and to the conduct of our unemployed operatives. q 
trust the admirable demeanor they have exhibited will 
not be forgotten when representative reform shall 
again be under consideration. As a proof of theit 
clear-sightedness and understanding, I would refer 
the course they have pursued in reference 1 - 
great struggle in America. As regards the press 0 
this country, its sympathy generally has been de- 
cidedly on the side of the Southern slaveholding reb- 
els; and, doubtless, our newspapers have represented, 
with tolerable accuracy, the feelings of the we 
monied, and mercantile classes of the community 
But there has been no sympathy with the Soath, 
very little, amongst the masses of the ney 
working-classes of Great Britain. Their hatred 
slavery, ani their desire for emancipation all over te 
world, have remained unchanged, and as strong 
ever. All honor to the half-million operatives of * 
north of England, who have borne with such a. 
fortitude their grievous privations. The fetter 
millionsof America have no more sincere OF hearty 


2 
friends than the pale-faced working-men and rn 
of our manufacturing districts, who are recone! r 


their scanty fare and gloomy prospects by the thos 


that their sufferings are working out the aepsoren 
of the oppressed. The sublime resignation re 
forgetfulness of these people—their scrupulous - 
servance of law—their whole-souled attachment at 
the cause of human freedom—their quick “ “> 
perception of the real merits of the contest poe 
the North and the South—their superiority ° the 

of those who have been sent amongst them gre 
and delude them—their appreciation a the oe 
question involved in the contest,—these things § ns 
excite the admiration of all classes of the communi}, 
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and teach a valuable Jeseon to our rulers sore sit- 
i ins for me 

tion at large. It now only remain Ae thanks 


ting down, to express, out of a full heart, 
to the friends around me for the testimon!® pare 
regard which I shall carry from this place. “some 
as I shall live, this address will be to me a 800 . 
gratitude, pride, and encouragement; and 1 hope 
will animate those who may come after Me," 
similar devotion to the cause of truth, pret 
human freedom, convinced by the results of ™Y 

ble labors, that they will not Jabor in vain; * 
sured, by this night’s proceedings, that they “ 
last, win the respect and confidence of those 
have been the witness of their fidelity. My 
ladies, and gentlemen, with best wishes for yout pet 
sonal and domestic happiness, and tor the eng oe 
every good cause in which you are engaged, 

bid you farewell. 

Mr. Thompson resumed his seat am 
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